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THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 


. to be a free church forever for the worship and service of Almighty God” 


“ 
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Articles of Congecration of the Church of St. Sohn Chrysostom 
In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen. 


hereas the Rector, Churchwardens and Vestrymen of the Church of St. John Chrysos- 
\ \ } tom in the Township of Delafield and State of Wisconsin, have, by an instrument 


this day presented to me, appropriated and devoted a house of public worship 

erected by the late R. Ralston Cox in the said Town of Delafield to be a free church 
forever for the worship and service of Almighty God, the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost 
according to the provisions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America 
in the ministry, doctrine, liturgy, rites and usages; and by a congregation in communion with 
said church and in union with the convention thereof in the Diocese of Wisconsin; 


And Whereas the said Rector, Churchwardens and Vestrymen have by the same instru- 
ment, requested me to take their said house of worship under my spiritual jurisdiction as Bishop 
of the Diocese of Wisconsin and that of my successors in office, and to consecrate it by the name 
of St. John Chrysostom and thereby separate it from all unhallowed and common uses and 
solemnly dedicate it to the holy purposes above mentioned; 


Now therefore know all men by these presents that I, Jackson Kemper, D.D., by Divine 
permission Bishop of the Diocese of Wisconsin acting under the protection of Almighty God, 
have on this 20th day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six 
taken the above mentioned house of worship under my spiritual jurisdiction as Bishop aforesaid 
and that of my successors in office; and in presence of divers of the clergy and a public congrega- 
tion therein assembled, and according to the form prescribed by the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, have consecrated it by the name of The Church of St. John 
Chrysostom. And I do hereby pronounce and declare that the said Church of St. John Chrysos- 
tom is consecrated accordingly and thereby separated henceforth from all unhallowed, worldly 
and common uses and dedicated as a free church forever to the worship and service of Almighty 
God, the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost for reading and preaching His holy word, for 
celebrating His holy sacraments for offering to His Glorious Majesty the sacrifice of prayer, 
praise and thanksgiving, for blessing His people in His name and for the performance of all 
other holy offices agreeably to the terms of the covenant of Grace and Salvation in our Lord 
Jesus Christ and according to the provisions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America in its ministry, doctrines, liturgy, rites and usages. 

In the testimony whereof I have hereunto affixed my seal and signature at Delafield, the 
day and year above written and in the twenty-first year of my consecration. 


+ JACKSON KEMPER 
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CHAPTER I. 


HE Church of St. John Chrysostom in 
Delafield was named in memory of a 

fourth-century bishop of Constantinople, 
who was greatly beloved by his people. He 
preached such eloquent and inspired sermons 
that he was given the name of Chrysestom, which 
in Greek means the “Golden Tongue”. He gave 
generously of his private means for the founda- 
tion of hospitals for the poor, and he rigorously 
reformed the habits cf priests and monks and 
spcke out fearlessly against the custom of bow- 
ing before the statues of the empress. His cour- 
age brought disaster. His enemies procured his 
depesition and exile. and he died in his place 
of refuge cn the slopes of the Taurus moun- 


tains in A.D. +407. 


No church could have been more appropri- 


ately named. The rectors of St. John Chrysos- 
tom, down to this day, have been distinguished 
for their self-sacrificing devotion, their gifts of 
time or land or money, their willingness to serve 
for little or no compensation and their unusual 


skill in interpreting the Word of God. 


The founder of this Church was R. Ralston 
Cox of Philadelphia, a young man who, himself, 
planned to become a clergyman. His uncle, 
Robert Cox, had built the church of St. James 
in Philadelphia. It is said that Ralston Cox 
either adapted his plans from those of a parish 
church in Greensted, England or, more prob- 
ably, from the plans of the church of St. James 
in Philadelphia. 

Stark tragedy fell upon the founder ere his 
work was well begun. With his family, Mr. Cox 
was returning to Wisconsin from Pennsylvania 
by steamboat on the Ohio River. On the night 
of May 24th, 1851 he apparently fell overboard 
in the darkness. No trace of his body was ever 
found. However, his sisters, Sarah C. Cox and 
Maria Cox Markce with her husband, the Rev. 
William Markoe, carried on Ralston Cox’s plans 
and established the church as a memorial to him. 


Sources 





The Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper 
Missionary Bishop of the Northwest in 1835 and first 
Bishop of the Diocese of Wisconsin. Rector (while 
Bishop) of the Church of Si. John Chrysostom 1864 to 
1866. Born 1789 — Died 1870. 


The original site chosen for the Church was 
in the eastern part of the Nashotah House Ceme- 
tery. Laborers had begun to dig the foundation 
when it was learned that Nashotah House, by 
the terms of its charter, could not give a deed. 
to the property. In this dilemma Mr. Cox con- 
sulted Bishop Jackson Kemper. The Bishop 
advised him to confer with members of the 
Church living in Delafield. In October, 1850, 
Ralston Cox executed a bond to Andrew Proud- 
fit, contracting to convey the south-eastern half 
of Section 18 to any parish of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church which should be incorporated 
in the town of Delafield. The certificate of in- 
corporation was dated August 2nd. 1851, Other 
donors of land for the parish schoolhouse and 
parsonage were Sarah C. Cox, Beriah and 
Jennie Brown, and—later the Rev. James De- 
Koven, who had bought thirty acres to establish 
a college for the preparation of candidates seek- 
ing entrance to Nashotah Seminary. By 1860, 
therefore, the parish owned not only “Block 
M”, the site of the church, but also “Block L” 





for the parish school house—now occupied by 
DeKoven and Welles Hall of St. John’s Military 
Academy — and “Block O” where the parsonage 
was built, and where St. John’s chapel and 
Smythe Hall now stand. The frame building be- 
tween the academy chapel and Smythe Hall is 


the original parsonage of the Church of St. 
John Chrysostom. 


The solid oak timbers for the Church were 
from trees growing in a thick maple grove on 
the shores of Okauchee Lake. Such trees had 
few lateral branches. The lumber, therefore, was 
remarkably free from knots. All lumber was 
hand sawed and planed and kiln dried. It has 
been estimated that five times as much wood 
was burned in the kilns as was employed in the 
actual construction of the Church. All of this 
timber, originally brought to the Nashotah 
House site, was moved to Delafield by Andrew 
Proudfit and other donors of the Delafield land. 


Visitors are impressed by several unusual 
features of the architecture of the Church. No 
plaster whatsoever was used in the building. As 
the Rev. William H. Stoy wrote, “The ideas 
for this Church are an early example of the 
Ecclesiastical Renaissance’, following the Oxford 
Movement, and were very advanced for their 
time.” The stone altar, with its foundation deep 
in the earth, was set before the building was 
erected. The stone font was placed opposite 
the original south entrance, signifying that a 
Christian first enters the Church by baptism. 


Jacob Luther, the village blacksmith, forged 
the beautiful and elaborate hinges on the ori- 
ginal doors. He was a true artist in iron. Many 
years later when the large western doors were 
placed, an effort was made at the Roycrofters at 
East Aurora, New York, to duplicate these 
hinges. The cost was found to be prohibitive. 
The vertical battens or weatherstrips on the ex- 
terior are fastened with hand-forged nails. 


Miss Sarah Cox gave the stained glass win- 
dows, including the memorial window to her 
brother, Ralston. From England came the fine 
altar cloths and the priceless silver communion 
service — all still in use. The altar cross was 
given by friends of Dr. DeKoven after his death 
in 1879. In 1950 the pulpit used by DeKoven 
was given by St. John Chrysostom Church to 
the DeKoven Shrine in Racine. 





HAND WROUGHT HINGES AND LATCHES 


Jacob Luther, the village blacksmith who forged this 
hardware was a@ true artist and crafisman. 


The Rev. William Markoe placed the sun 
dial on a cedar post on the south side of the 
Church. The dial, lacking its “fin”, still stands. 
Is it the original cedar post, over one hundred 
years old? 


All of these concerned with the building of 
St. John Chrysostom retained a deep and lasting 
interest in the Church. The chief carpenter, 
Alden S, Kelly, became and remained a church 
member. The excellence of a man’s work both 
affects and reflects his character and life. Mem- 
bers of the Cox family long retained their in- 
terest. As recently as 1928 — seventy-five years 
after Ralston Cox had drawn up his plans — 
some of his relatives sent gifts in his memory. 
A niece, Miss Hitty Cox, after her departure 
from Delafield, wrote back, “In respect to the 
Church we have made a miserable exchange in- 
deed. This Church is very ugly. We miss the 
little Church very much, and I am afraid we 
shall never find another we like so well.” 








In accordance with the old English custom, 
the graves of the cemetery cluster around the 
Church. The first burial was that of John Hull, 
the sexton or janitor. The word janitor originally 
meant the doorkeeper, and it is fitting that Mr. 
Hill’s grave — the only one close to the building 
— should be near to the south door. 


A summer resident in Delafield fell under 
the spell of the Church. He used to take his 
book and sit in the quiet church yard. He wrote 
these verses; 








JOHN HILL’S MARKER 


The marker stands 
beside the south en- 
trance. The sundial 
is mounted on the 
cedar stump in the 
foreground, ' 


SUNDAY EVENING IN DELAFIELD 


“How mild the air, how calm, how still 
It seems, as sinking o’er the hill 

The sun in gorgeous crimson dressed 
Paints glorious splendor in the West. 


Thus sweetly on the list’ning ear 

The bugle notes sound loud and clear. 
The soft wind gently stirs the trees, 
And God seems whispering in the breeze. 


Now to the church with quiet tread 

Through ground made sacred with their dead, 
Those left behind, those gone above 

Unite to praise eternal love. 


Oh little church, belov’d, revered, 

Oh little church, to all endeared, 

No lonely graves our lov’d ones fill 

For thou dost watch and guard the hill.” 
John Francis Brine, 1894. 


CHAPTER II. 


Beginnings 


illiam Markoe, a brother-in-law of Ral- 

ston Cox, had come to Nashotah House 

followng his graduation from General 
Theological Seminary. He found that he pre- 
ferred the work of a parish priest to the institu- 
tional life at Nashotah House. It was to satisfy 
that preference that Ralston Cox began the 
parish church in Delafield. In a letter still in 
existence, dated August 18, 1851, Mr. Markoe 
accepted a call to become rector of the parish. 
Building operations had been interrupted by 
the death of Ralston Cox, but services were 
held in the building before its completion. Mr. 
Markoe suffered from ill health. In 1852 he 
took his family to Philadelphia to escape the 
rigors of a Wisconsin winter. Recovering to 
some degree, he returned to his parish in 1853, 
as is shown by the fact that he held the funeral 
service for John Hill, the sexton. But, in 1854, 
continued ill health forced Mr. Markoe to re- 
sign. It is evident that his distress was of the 
mind as well as of the body. He had, perhaps, 
been more deeply influenced by Cardinal New- 


man and the “Ritualists” than he was aware. He 
left the Episcopal Church, and he and his fam- 
ily embraced the Roman Catholic faith. Sarah 
Cox became a nun in a Roman Catholic order. 
Upon Mr. Markoe’s return to wind up the af- 
fairs of the Cox estate, a delegation from the 
Delafield Vestry went to ask him whether he in- 
tended to turn over the church property to the 
Roman Church. He assured them that such 
was not his intention. 


The parish was indebted to Mr. Markoe in 
three ways. Within two months after the ar- 
rival of James DeKoven at Nashotah House, 
William Markoe built for DeKoven a school- 
house on the Church lot to the west of the 
Church, now the site of DeKoven Hall of St. 
John’s Military Academy. Then, soon after the 
arrival of John Sebastian Bach Hodges, a class- 
mate of DeKoven, Markoe built the parsonage 
for Hodges, who was soon to be married. And — 
last and most important of all — through the 
efforts of Mr. Markoe and Miss Sarah Cox, the 
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Church building was completed, and the last 
deed of the property was conveyed to the Rector, 
Wardens, and Vestry, free from all debt and in- 
cumbrances. The Church was then consecrated 
by Bishop Kemper on May 20th, 1856. A copy 
of the Articles of Consecration was made and 
framed by Nelson C. Hawks. Much faded, this 
decument hangs now on the north wall of the 
chancel. Mr. Hawks was a Delafield youth. He 
attended Dr. DeKoven’s parish schcol for some 
time. His letters to his sister, Fannie, in their 
later years give much tone and color to the story 
of the early days of the Church. 


The Rev. James DeKoven has been called 
the outstanding Episcopal churchman of his 
day. The only parish of which he was ever rector 
was the parish of St. John Chrysostom. In that 
Church he was ordained by Bishop Kemper. He 
was tutor in ecclesiastical history at Nashotah 
House; he was head of the parish schcol at 
Delafield; and he and the Rev. John S. B. 
Hodges were associate rectors of the Delafield 
Church. In the fall of 1854, two months after 
his arrival in Wisconsin, DeKoven wrote in his 
diary, “My parish school opened today. ‘Thank 
God. May He bless it and make it succeed.” 
The village had had its first public school as 
early as 1838 when Mrs. Stephen Warrens started 
a school in one room of her log cabin. In the 
next year, when the enrollment had increased 


to fifteen, a log schoolhouse had been built, and 
Morgan Skinner had been engaged as a teacher. 


The difference between the public and the 
parish school is expressed in one of Nelson 
Hawks’ letters. “In the spring of 1855 you and 
I went to the parish school. Before that I went 
for a short time to Edwards, who had the first 
Church school in the house next to Pamelia 
Sperry’s. At that place the boys and girls sat 
together, which we thought very funny and 
wrong. But now IJ think it was wise, as it made 
both better behaved ... it was there (at De- 
Koven’s school) that I got the best of my school- 
ing. I was fourteen years, and you were ten 
years ... No more bare feet or short pants. A 
velvet jacket with brass buttons, white shirt and 
collar and a silver watch ... not a boy any more. 
Stephen Frisbie, William Pope and myself were 
the first three boys of the St. John’s Parish 
School that were the nucleus of Racine College. 
We were all intended for the ministry. I was the 
stray sheep .. . Once DeKoven overhauled me in 
school for something and left me crying in my 
seat. After they had all gone, Aunt Hitty Cox 
came back and kissed me to show her sympathy. 
I always loved her; and many years after I came 
to California, when she was Mrs. Burton, I cal- 
led on her in Los Angeles and had a good time 
with her, and we talked over old times. There 
were others who sinned in various ways, and 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM AND PARISH SCHOOL 


Sketched about 1866 by an unidentified pen artist. “ 


... there are ties that bind me to it and 


the people, ties that are so tender that leaving will be a great trial and sorrow.’ — De Koven. 


6 
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Dr. DeKoven made them apologize to the open 
school; mere trifles generally, but DeKoven was 
rigid in his ideas of ‘canceling the wrong’.” 





THE REV. JAMES DE KOVEN, D.D. 


An outstanding American Churchman, and distinguished 
Rector of the Church of St. John Chrysostom 1854-1859. 


In his diary Dr. DeKoven has this to say 
about his school; “One mile and a half from 
Nashotah House with the Delafield Church for 
a chapel, the parish schoolhouse for recitation 
rooms, the parsonage for the sub-warden (Dr. 
Hodges) and his family, thirty acres hard by 
for the proposed site of St. John’s Hall. What 
better prospect could there be? . .. The rector 
living with the students at Nashotah and walk- 
ing down with them every day to Delafield to 
Morning Prayer and Recitations and back again 
to dinner.” One wonders — and doubts — 
whether a group of modern young men could 
be found who would be willing to walk three 





miles a day between class rooms and dormitory. 


“In 1858 steps were taken to separate the 
preparatory and theological schools. It was 
planned to develop the preparatory school into 
a full collegiate establishment. The students 
of St. John’s Hall, which was the name it as- 
sumed, were still members of, and resident at 
Nashotah House. Accordingly, on June 5th, 
1858, St. Jehn’s Hall became a chartered institu- 
tion under a board of trustees, a warden and 
board of fellows. For those. without Latin or 
Greek, the course would be for six years, and a 
degree would be conferred on the worthy ones,” 


thus wrote Dr. John Egar. 


St. John’s Hall opened on September 30th, 
1858. But it lasted only one year. Dr. De- 
Koven encountered difficulties. The  clder 
theological students advised the St. John’s Hall 
pupils that they were badly treated and sub- 
jected to unnecessary restrictions. Dr. DeKoven 
wrote, “It is utterly impossible that the two in- 
stitutions should go on in such close juxtaposi- 
tion. Dr. Cole and I have made every effort 
to procure accommodations for the students of 
St. John’s Hall in Delafield, but we have utterly 
failed ... So strongly did I feel this that I feared 
it would result in my leaving Nashotah. Noth- 
ing would tempt me to go on as Warden of St. 
John’s Hall with matters as they were during 
the past year, and I could see that the difficul- 
ties in which St. John’s students have been 
placed were to be increased rather than to be 
diminished.” 


Providentially for Dr. DeKoven and _ his 
plans, a solution was found at once. Racine 
College, suffering under the financial recession 
of 1857, was tottering. The warden of Racine 
besought Dr. DeKoven to take his place and 
in September, 1859 — less than a month after the 
date of the DeKoven letter quoted above — 
Bishop Kemper transferred DeKoven to Racine. 
Some twenty-five students moved to Racine with 
the warden, and St. John’s Hall was left to be- 
come a parish schoolhouse again. 
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CHAPTER III. 


R. DeKoven became rector of the Dela- 

field Church in 1854. Dr. Hodges joined 

him in 1856 as associate rector, living in 
the rectory built for him by William Markoe. It 
has already been related that DeKoven walked 
daily from Nashotah House to his duties at 
St. John’s Hall. Presumably, Hodges too 
walked daily from Delafield to Nashotah House. 
How they had time for teaching at Nashotah 
passes all understanding, as Hodges was sub- 
warden at St. John’s Hall, besides being tutor 
at Nashotah House. It might be inferred that 
neither had much time for his duties as parish 
priest. Not so! Morning and evening services 
were held in the little red church each Sunday, 
and vigorous preaching and parish visitings 
were maintained. For example, on the Second 
Sunday after Epiphany in 1859, Dr. Cole, head 
of Nashotah House, had the morning service 
and Dr, DeKoven preached in the evening on 





THE REV. WILLIAM ADAMS, D.D. 


One of the founders, under Bishop Kemper’s direction, 
of Nashotah House. 


Apogee 


“The Holy Catholic Church’. The next Sun- 
day, Dr. William Adams had the morning serv- 
ice, while Dr. DeKoven in the evening spoke on 
“The Distinctive Doctrines of the Church.” On 
the third Sunday, while the Rev. L. A. Kemper 
officiated in the morning, Dr. Hodges spoke in 
the evening on “The Liturgy”. “The preach- 
ing of DeKoven, especially, was eloquent and 
impassioned in its earnestness. There was a 
large choir; the church was always filled; many 
of those attending were Nashotah students”, 
writes Mr. Stoy, himself a Nashotah student and 
the choir leader. 


In the ten years corresponding roughly to 
the period of DeKoven’s influence, the records 
show 119 confirmaticns. It should be noted, 
however, that these confirmations included 
people from the South Side Mission at Edger- 
ton’s Farm (now St. Mary’s, Dousman); a mis- 
sion at Ottawa; another at Utica; and one at 
Pine Lake, later to become Holy Innocents, 
Nashotah Village. The rector after DeKoven, 
William H. Stoy, served St. Matthias, Wauke- 
sha as well as Delafield. Baptisms and con- 
firmations at St. Sylvanus, the old chapel at 
Nashotah House, were sometimes recorded on 
the books of the church at Delafield. 


Among those baptized and confirmed were 
many of Norwegian and Swedish descent, par- 
ticularly from the Pine Lake area. Others were 
Germans, Scotch and Welsh. They included 
a large number who had Methodist, Presby- 
terian and Baptist forbears. Quite a number 
of the latter were baptized by immersion in 
Upper Nashotah Lake. Mr. Stoy relates that 
he had forty German families in the parish and 
that he cccasionally brought a German-born 
clergyman out from Milwaukee to hold services 
for them in German. 


Great honor must be paid to the faithful 
Nelson Hawks 
wrote, “The Seymours, the Burneys, and the 
Coxes were steady churchgoers; those cold winter 
days always found them there. And how I used 
to shiver and suffer in those cold oaken seats! 
Ashby was on duty below with the furnace, 
but we never felt any benefit till the service was 


attendants at winter services. 








over. John Kilmer used to go down and tell 
Ashby to fire up as it was not warm above. The 
old man was grouchy and used to retort, ‘It 


, 


will be ‘ot enough for you some day.’ ” Janitors 
are misanthropes, whether in church or else- 
where. At a later date the wood burning fur- 
nace was so inadequate that services were held 
in the parish school house, which evidently 
could be more easily heated, and the melodeon 
was moved back and forth between the church 


and the school. 


When DeKoven resigned in 1859 to go to 
Racine, Dr. Hodges accepted the rectorship of 
a Chicago parish. The success of these young 
men at Delafield had been the result of their 
zeal, enthusiasm, vigor and untiring industry. 
In part it was because there were no other 
churches in the neighborhood; the Presbyterian 
Church was not organized until about 1868. 
But the chief cause for success was, it is firmly 
believed, the unusual qualities of Dr. DeKoven, 
both as a rector and as a teacher. He wore 
glasses and had a full beard, as did all men 
of that day. Despite these adornments, he had 
a remarkably youthful appearance. Some time 
after he became Warden at Racine, he was 
visiting in Buffalo. There he met an elderly 
gentleman, who expressed the hope that Dr. 
DeKoven would graduate with high honors 
from his college. Dr. Ashby wrote of DeKoven, 
“I have never seen feminine tenderness and 
gentleness so sweetly combined with masculine 
strength and force and courage as they were 


in him.” 


Dr. DeKoven’s feelings upon leaving Dela- 
field were expressed in one of his letters, “The 
great difficulty for me is that it will compel 
me to leave St. John Chrysostom’s parish. There 
are ties that bind me to it and to the people, 
ties that are so tender that it will be a great trial 


and sorrow.” 


The greatness of the second rector at Dela- 
field was realized after he reached Racine. He 
became recognized as one of the leading Church- 
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men of his time, if not the leader. His name 
was a news item both in church periodicals and 
in the secular press. Thrice was he nomin- 
ated as bishop: in Massachusetts, in Wisconsin, 
and in Illinois. Thrice he failed to be elected. 
He had become known as the leader of the 
“Ritualist Movement”. Strangely enough, the 
three men who were elected to these bishoprics 
were friends of his who shared his religious 
convictions. 

Dr. DeKoven died at the early age of forty- 
nine, worn out by these and other conflicts of 
the period — a time of stress and strain through- 
out the Church. 

The later career of Dr. Hodges was almost 
as outstanding as that of Dr. DeKoven. At the 
time of Dr. Hodges’ death in 1915, the follow- 
ing article appeared about him in “The Living 
Church.” 

“The Rev. J. S. B. Hodges, rector emeritus 
of St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, died suddenly 
on Saturday evening, May Ist at his home in 
Evo Glia. 

Dr. Hodges had achieved great distinction 
in the ministry of the Church. Born in Bristol, 
England in 1830, the son of a distinguished must- 
cian, he inherited his father’s love of music and 
talent in the art, and pioneered in the in- 
troduction of the surpliced choir in this coun- 
try and in providing proper music for boys. 

He was author of much Church music, and 
edited several books of hymns.” 





“Photo by L. L. Cook Co., Milwaukee” 
NASHOTAH HOUSE CLOISTERS TODAY 

The long line of distinguished clergy who served as 

Rectors of the Church of St. John Chrysostom also 

served at Nashotah House as faculty members or students, 





a 
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CHAPTER IV. 


he “Little Red Church 
‘T= the hill” likewise passed 

through a time of stress 
and strain. The departure of 
two brilliant young men like 
DeKoven and Hodges made 
such a decline almost inevitable. 
Then too, the Civil War carried off the young- 
er men — some of them never to return. 
Furthermore, money was scarce; credit was re- 
stricted. The “bell fund” was lent to L. B. 
Seymour at 10% interest. The rectorship was 
offered in vain to clergymen for $250 to $300 
per year with the rectory. The total church 
receipts for one year amounted to $101.90. 
The salary paid to the rector was $272.75. 
Where the other $170.00 came from, only 
the treasurer’s books, if available, would 
show. These sums seem incredibly small. But 
it should be recorded that at a time not much 
earlier than this decade, the postmaster of 
Waukesha received a salary of less than $300.00; 
the Delafield office received $130.00; and 
Oconomowoc, only about $100.00 — and these 
were the three largest post office salaries in the 
county. Nelson Hawks recalls, ‘““Those were 
the days of shinplaster money. First came post- 
age stamps for change, which were a nuisance 
as they got so dirty by handling that they were 
worthless. Then they enclosed them under 
celluloid or mica, and then the government 
money came in 5 c, 10c, 25c and 50c sums, which 
were a great convenience.” 





Another element in the decline of the 
Church in Delafield involved the mission at 
Pine Lake. The Rev. John L. C. Fryer, a 
close friend of Dr. DeKoven, had worked strenu- 
ously to build Holy Innocents Church there. 
He died in 1865, only four weeks after his mar- 
riage to Miss Minna Schuchardt of Pine Lake, 
one of DeKoven’s pupils. In May 1867 the 
Delafield Vestry discussed “the propriety as 
well as the necessity of considering Pine Lake 
as a portion of the parish’. Necessity, indeed! 
An attempt was being made to raise the rector’s 
salary to $600.00. In July came a letter from 
Bishop Coadjutor Armitage. The Bishop said 
that he saw no necessity of holding Pine Lake as 
dependent upon St. John Chrysostom. He 
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recommended that a committee of three mem- 
bers from Pine Lake assist the Vestry; that the 
rector of Delafield give Pine Lake one service 
each month and receive compensation in addi- 
tion to the salary paid by Delafield; and that 
Delafield should counsel with Pine Lake in the 
calling of a rector. The Vestry replied, “In May 
1866, after the resignation of Bishop Kemper as 
rector of St. John Chrysostom, we raised funds 
for a rector but did not apply to any member of 
Pine Lake, although one member of the Pine 
Lake Group was a vestryman and another had 
been the previous year.” 


Another difficulty about securing a rector 
was the apparent expectation of retaining and 
serving the missions at Ottawa and Dousman — 
and, clearly, at one time the Church in Wauke- 
sha. Furthermore, it would appear that the 
good rector was expected to maintain the parish 
school. The Vestry took action to establish 
the tuition rate “at from $3.00 to $5.00 for a 
term of not less than twelve weeks.” It seems 
that the matter of the parish school made some 
clergymen reluctant to consider coming to 
St. John Chrysostom. The Rev. A. A. Fiske 
of Chicago declined because “the rectorship in- 
volves duties and relations for which I am not 
well suited and which I conceive to be rather 
extraneous to the ministry.” 


In this “time of troubles”, St. John Chrysos- 
tom had four rectors in ten years. After De- 
Koven, Dr. Azel Cole, head of Nashotah 
House became nominal rector. The Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Stoy was summoned from Michigan 


City, Indiana to be associate rector. He had 
been “the boy with the beautiful tenor voice”, 
who in his student days had been precentor 
under DeKoven. 


One of the sources of gratification in this 
period was the admission of Nelson Paige Hawks 
into the Church, the father of Nelson C. Hawks 
so frequently quoted here. Hawks, Senior, was 
the proprietor of the “Delafield House’, still 
standing in the village, and the best known and 
most influential man in the area. He it was 
who persuaded Governor Randle to name the 
village Delafield after Hawks’ old friend and 








neighbor, Charles Delafield from New York. 
Hawks had no good opinion either of Church 
or clergy, although the members of his family 
were communicants. While Mr. Stoy felt justi- 
fiably pleased by Hawks’ change of heart, it 
developed that the Rev. Mr. Etheridge of 
Nashotah House was the chief factor in the 
conversion of Delafield’s leading citizen. 


Pledges amounting to $547.00 were sub- 
scribed “to enable Mr. Stoy to occupy the par- 
sonage and to serve as rector in Delafield, Sum- 
mit and Ottawa, preaching every other Sun- 
day morning in the chapel at Mr. Edgerton’s 
farm (St. Mary’s, Dousman) and at other times 
at St. John Chrysostom. As is still true, evi- 
dently the amount collected on these pledges 
was considerably less than the amount subscribed. 
In 1863 Mr. Stoy resigned. In his letter of resig- 
nation he said, ‘I am unable to keep up the con- 
nection with the two parishes of St. John Chry- 
sostom, Delafield and St. Matthias, Waukesha 
and meet the various expenses of living, teach- 
ing, traveling, etc., having already in the space 
of two years past run behind in the sum of 
$200.00, which debt I shall be obliged to meet by 
the sale of my household furniture; and if I 
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withdraw from Waukesha, the situation would 
not be amended because the income from the 
parish would be too small for support . . . I have 
lately received an appointment from the Domes- 
tic Missionary Committee of the Church as a 
missionary to Nevada Territory and shall sail 
for that distant territory on or before the first 
of September.” 


Following the resignation of Mr. Stoy, the 
Vestry offered the place to the Rev. Lewis A. 
Kemper, son of the Bishop and a tutor at Nasho- 
tah House. He could not accept because, as he 
said, he had encouraged a feeble parish (Aship- 
pun) fifteen miles distant to build a church, 
and he would not desert them. Bishop Kemper 
then accepted the rectorship, promising to hold 
services on alternate Sundays and relying on his 
son for help. Few small parishes can boast, as 
Delafield can, of having had a distinguished 
Bishop as rector. But evidently the Bishop began 
to feel the infirmties of age. He was seventy- 
four. As a missionary Bishop, he had traveled 
on foot, by horse and by water from the Can- 
adian Border to the Gulf, and from Ohio to the 
Rockies. He resigned in 1866, the same year 
that the Council elected the Rev. E. W. Armitage 
his Bishop Coadjutor. 


CHAPTER V. 
Nadir - Cont’d. 


he Reverend George A. 
| Whitney then came from 
Green Bay to become rec- 
tor and to occupy the parson- 
age. And now the problem of 
the bell was triumphantly sol- 
ved. For years the Mite Society 
had borne this burden, “and 
how we used to work for it. That entertain- 
ment in the Hall to raise funds, the music with 
the tableaux, the hot night and the crowded 
house. But the bell was at last hung and is still 
there. It rang at my wedding. As Lizzie and I 
were coming out after the ceremony, Dr. Sperry 
said to his brother, Thurlow, ‘Ring that bell,’ 
I think that was the first time it was rung for 
a wedding.” 





The bell had cost $86.50 and had been 
freighted from New York via the Erie Canal and 


the Great Lakes to Milwaukee and thence by 
rail to Nashotah Station. At the annual parish 
meeting in the schoolhouse, the Vestry reported 
that the bell had been hung at a cost of $94.51 
with $8.56 still due. 


Although a friend of George A. Whitney’s 
had promised to pay $300.00 on his salary if the 
Vestry could raise $400.00, and although the 
Vestry had appointed a committee to raise that 
sum, their efforts must have been unsuccessful. 
In July, 1869 Whitney resigned. He was suc- 
ceeded by Chester F. Adams, just graduating 
from Nashotah House. Adams resigned in the 
spring of 1871. His letter of resignation is 
quoted in part because it presents one angle of 
the problem of a small parish in the shadow of 
Nashotah House: 


“The already great and still increasing 
strength and influence of Nashotah House 
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make it a natural religious center of this region. 
The Bishop desires it to be such. The main- 
tenance of a rectorship independent of Nashotah 
in this parish is deemed inexpedient. As well 
as inexpedient, it is deemed by you well-nigh 
impossible to make such maintenance perman- 
ent and substantial.” 


In June 1871 the Reverend George G. Carter 
of Nashotah House accepted the rectorship, 
promising to hold morning and evening services 
every other Sunday, the alternate Sundays being 
filled by a lay reader. The parsonage was 
rented to N. C. Hawks as a residence at $70.00 
per year, and the schoolhouse was leased to him 
for a printing establishment. Two years later 
the schoolhouse was fitted up as a chapel, and 
the parsonage was rented for five years at 
$100.00 a year, payable quarterly. In 1881 this 
resolution appears on the Vestry minutes: 


“Whereas J. having occupied the 
parsonage for more than five years without 
paying any rent therefor, now offers to pay the 
sum of one hundred fifty dollars and demands 
therefor a receipt in full up to the first of next 
April. , 

Therefore, Resolved that we accept his 
terms because we cannot help ourselves; that 
the Treasurer be authorized to pay this $150.00 
received from J. to the Reverend Doc- 
tor Adams, being a moiety of the amount due 
him as rent for the parsonage”, 


The difficulty was an apparent lack of in- 
terest on the part of all but a few. On Easter 
Monday, 1876 the attendance at the annual par- 
ish meeting was so small that no election was 
held; the officers of the preceding year were 
held over. Roger Anketell was warden, parish 
treasurer and secretary of the Vestry. He re- 
cords that he “‘has little to report, as the Vestry 
has had no regular meetings and only three 
special meetings and recommends more regular 
and frequent meetings as an encouragement and 
aid to one holding so many offices.” Two years 
running, this gentle rebuke was administered 
by Mr. Anketell. It was deserved. If the 
Vestry had met regularly, it would not have 
permitted a loss of $350.00 parsonage rent. 


It was at this time that Dr. DeKoven died 
and his friends gave the altar cross, still used. 
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Dr. Carter was obliged to leave for. Cleve- 
land because of his mother’s death. He. like 
DeKoven, could not forget the little Church. 
He sent back $500.00 “to be paid to Mr. Louis 
Anketell or to any other person who had been 
faithful in and about the House of the Lord.” 
Chrysostom—like liberality again. 


It has been intimated that Dr. William 
Adams succeeded Mr. Carter. It was Adams, 
who with Breck, and Hobart had founded Nash- 
otah House in 1842, Adams was a graduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin. He had married the 


daughter of Bishop Kemper. He became one 
of the foremost theologians of his time. Dr. 


DeKoven wrote, “He is a man of faith and in- 
tegrity . .. He was a wild Irishman, destitute of 
everything but mind and _ education.” Dr. 
Adam’s pecularities are still a legend at Nasho- 
tah House and in Delafield. In 1878, the Vestry 
consulted him about .a successor to Mr. Carter. 
Here is the Vestry record of that interview: 


“Dr. Adams advised the Vestry to rescind 
their action in accepting the resignation of Mr. 
Carter and added that he, himself, if called as 
associate rector, would accept that position and 
do all he could for the parish; if we do not follow 
his advice, he said, he will do nothing for us.” 


Accordingly, the Vestry rescinded their ac- 
tion on Mr. Carter and requested him to wire 
his reply. But on the following Sunday they 
learned from Dr. Adams that they had mis- 
understood him. He had intended that the 
Vestry should call him as associate rector with- 
out consulting Mr. Carter! Some time later 
the $150.00 received from the reluctant jensen 
was turned over to Dr. Adams. The good man, 
instead of keeping what was rightfully his, spent 
the entire sum for shingles, cleaning, glazing, 
tinkers, stove lining, carpenters and lay readers. 
Every one received his pay except the rector! 


For some time there had been discussions 
about the building of a “shedd” for the rector’s 
horse. Apparently nothing had been done, for 
the Vestry minutes record; 


“In February, 1886 a special Vestry meeting 
was to be held in the home of the Senior 
Warden. 
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Dr. Adams’ cutter being exposed to-a violent 
rainstorm, there was a hurried adjournment un- 
til the following week.” 


There is, it is hoped, no connection be- 
tween Dr. Adams’ drenching and his resignation 
in May of the same year. In fact, he gave as 
his reason the increase in his work at Nashotah 
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House. Undoubtedly Dr, Adams’ heavier duties 
were the result of two sad changes. Dr. Cole 
had died in October, 1885; and the Reverend 
Lewis A. Kemper, in April, 1886 — two firm. 
friends of the little Church. One should re- 


cord also the passing of Roger Anketell in Dec- 
ember 1886, that pillar of the Church, warden, 
treasurer and secretary of the Vestry. 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Military Academy 


r. Carter had returned from Cleveland 
D and had been chosen as head of the Nash- 

otah House in succession to Dr. Cole. 
Again he accepted the rectorship of the Delafield 
Church. Meanwhile a new young man had ap- 
peared on the scene. He was Sidney T. Smythe. 
No more impressive tribute to the influence of 
Dr. DeKoven on young men can be imagined 
than the one paid to him by Dr. Smythe. Later 
in his life Smythe said, “Outside of my family, 
no one has ever had a greater influence on my 
life and thinking than had Dr. DeKoven. | loved 
him as I loved my father’. As a boy of seventeen, 
Smythe was one of DeKoven’s pupils at Racine. 
Evidently distressed beyond measure by De- 
Koven’s death in March, 1879, Smythe did not 
return to Racine College in the fall of that 
year, but enrolled in St. Stephen’s College, 
Annandale, New York. Graduating from St. 
Stephen’s in 1883, Smythe entered Nashotah 
Seminary, and, in imitation of the life of his 


The 
Rev. Sidney T. Smythe 
in 1890 


He founded St. John’s 
Military Academy 
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beloved master, and before his first year at 
Nashotah House was completed, Mr. Smythe 
was holding services in the Delafield Church, 
carrying on the Sunday School in the weather- 
beaten parish schoolhouse, and conducting a 
‘Delafield Guild” for the youth of this area. 
Soon he began to dream of reviving Dr. De- 
Koven’s school. In May, 1884 he wrote the 
Vestry of St. John Chrysostom asking their 
sanction of his efforts to do so. He had no mon- 
ey; he asked for none. But he had unlimited 
faith and courage. In closing his letter he wrote, 
“I think in a short time I will be able to hand 
the Vestry money sufficient to paint and shingle 
the Hall.” Evidently he did find the money, 
because the Vestry “about May 14, 1884” ap- 
pointed Mr. Kilmer to shingle the schoolhouse 
and passed a resolution that “‘we lease the 
school to Sidney T. Smythe for the term of 
one year with the refusal of five years for the 
sum of one dollar, reserving the right to use the 
reom for Sunday School.” 


Dr. Smythe’s efforts to revive DeKoven’s 
school were successful. In 1885 he asked for a 
ninety-nine year lease and promised to erect a 
new dormitory, Armitage Hall, to cost not less 
than $3,500.00. In 1887 the Vestry asked the 
rector, Dr. Carter, to value the property. He 
valued it at $500.00. Then the Vestry deeded 
the lot to Dr. Smythe in exchange for his note 
for that sum, payable in ten years with interest 
at five per cent. The school soon changed 
its name from St. John’s Hall to St. John’s 
Military Academy. The academy used the 
Church as a chapel both for daily and Sunday 
services. In November 1889 a committee was 
appointed to assign seats to the schoolboys and 
to members of the parish. In March, 1887 Dr. 
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Carter resigned, saying that since Dr, Smythe 
had for some time been performing the duties, 
he should also have the title of rector. But the 
growth in the enrollment of the school and the 
consequent increase in the duties of head- 
master made Dr. Smythe’s retention of the rector- 
ship inadvisable. He resigned in 1891 but con- 
tinued to use the Church as a school chapel 
“until such time as the school should be able 
to establish its own chapel or until the church 
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secured a new rector.” 

Some time elapsed before the coming of a 
new rector. Dr. Sperry in a letter of November 
1891 wrote Mr. Kilmer that Bishop Nicholson 
did not want the church closed, and that the 
Bishop was telegraphing Dr. Smythe to ask him 
to have services the next day. It was not until 
February, 1894 that steps were taken to call 
The Reverend H. E. Chase. He served until 
September 1897. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Resurgence 


he Reverend Elton C. Healy then became 
TL reco: His is by far the longest period 

of service in the history of the Church, 
from 1898 until his death in 1920. He was a 
quiet, sincere, hard-working priest from the 
Nashotah House staff, who won the affection 
and loyal support of his parishioners. His ten- 
ure was a period of quiet and steady growth. 
The number of confirmations increased. The 
Church sold the parsonage to the academy for 
$2500.00 and bought the “DeKay Lot” north 
of the church for $1700.00. There the horse 
sheds were built just as automobiles were begin- 
ning to appear on the highways. The picket fence 
around the churchyard, always in need of costly 
repairs, was replaced by the present hedge of 
spiraea. The Church was wired for electricity; 
the rector made the fixtures. He was author- 


THE REV. 
ELTON C. HEALY 


Rector of St. John 
Chrysostom, 1898 ta 
1920. 





ized to oil the woodwork of the Church. And 
of the $20.00 appropriated for shade trees, the 
good rector himself gave $5.00. The Woman's 
Auxiliary was authorized to dig a “cistern”, that 
word later being changed to “well” by formal 
action of the Vestry. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the consecra- 
tion of the Church was commemorated by a 
special service on the evening of May 24th, 1906, 
for which two hundred invitations were issued. 
From time to time there were discussions about 
the building of a guild hall; first, on the south- 
west corner of the churchyard, and then on the 
south-east corner of the “DeKay Lot’. Then it 
was voted to change the name from guild hall 
to community hall, a building which the village 
badly needed. All of this activity is especially 
noteworthy when it is realized that at parish 
meetings of great importance, such as the one 
where it was decided to sell the parsonage, the 
number of votes cast was fifteen. 


Following the untimely death of Elton C. 


Healy, Philip W. McDonald, soon to graduate 
from Nashotah House, became rector. For a 


time he lived in Delafield. He was the first of 
a number of young graduates of Nashotah House 
who began their careers in Delafield. ‘Their de- 
votion and enthusiasm compensated for the fact 
that, after a brief novitiate, they moved, on 
to larger and more influential parishes; Frederic 
Snow, Alexander Simpson, Thomas Withey and 
Harry W. T. Pallett. If the curious reader 
should like to know something of the worth of 
these men in their maturity, let him inquire in 
Austin, Illinois; Racine, Kenosha, Watertown 









and Occnomowcc. As in the days of the mis- 
sicns, Delafield has materially promoted the 
welfare of neighboring churches. 


It is probable that Philip McDonald’s closer 
asscciation with the parish, in which he lived 
for scme time, led to the idea of acquiring a rec 
tory in the village. By 1922 plans were develop- 
ed to sell the ““DeKay Lot” and to buy the home 
cf William Kells. The purchase was made in 
1925, with the parish assuming a first and a 
second mortgage. No sooner were these mort- 
gages reduced than another was incurred for the 
purpese of making repairs on the rectory. It 
became evident that the parish had assumed too 
heavy a burden. As early as 1927 the Vestry 
voted to sell the rectory. Post facto, Bishop 
Webb wrote the Vestry, “I never felt that St. 
John Chrysostem could support a man, and I 
told Father Snow so. That was one reason why 
I was opposed to your buying a rectory, although 
you did need a guild hall”. St. John Chrysos- 
tom still has the rectory and still needs the guild 
hall, although the lower floor of the rectory now 
serves as a guild hall and Sunday School 
room. The parish is now free from all debt; 
and, despite pressing needs, is determined to re- 
main solvent. 


The Rev. Harry W. T. Pallett, rector 1933- 
1937, began his rectorship as a bachelor, living 
on the first floor of the rectory. The Rev. Dal- 
ton McDonald, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church and likewise a bachelor, occupied the 
second floor. They became and remained warm 
friends. No stubborn theological disputes dis- 
turbed their relationship. Mr. Pallett married, 
and soon after his marriage, he and Mrs. Pal- 
lett entertained the Vestry. Vestry minutes, as 
everycne knows, are dry, matter-of-fact state- 
ments of actions taken and motions carried or 
lost. But the minutes of this meeting end in an 
ecstatic note of enthusiasm, a tribute to the 
bride: “... being the first meeting held at the 
home of the Rector, Mrs. Pallett acting as hos- 
tess, which she did beautifully. A very enjoyable 
evening ... Harry Lidicker, Secretary.” 


In an attempt to secure some degree of 
continuity in the account of our young rectors 
and of the effort to secure a rectory and a full 
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time resident rector, no mention has been made 
of two distinguished men who served the parish. 
One was The Rev. J. B. Haslam, 1922- 
1924; and the other was The Rev. Mar- 
shall M. Day, 1927-1930, both professors at 
Nashotah House and scholarly, mature priests. 
Many members of the parish recall with pleas- 
ure and gratitude their wisdom, their inspiring 
sermons and their understanding counsel, de- 
veloped through years of experience and study. 


The Rev. J. Boyd Cox became rector in 
1938 and remained till his death in 1947. For 
nine years St. John Chysostom had a rector 
living in the rectory and devoting full time to 
this parish and Holy Innocents, Nashotah. He, 
too, was a man of maturity and experience. He 
was a trustee of Nashotah House. He was a 
skilled musician and an authority on hymnology. 
Above all, he endeared himself to churchmen 
and townsmen alike because he had the “common 
touch”. He was fond of people and lke his 
Master of old, he had warm friends among 
fishermen, craftsmen and publicans. He served 
in a period of developing activity in all phases 
of Church life, including a marked increase in 
the number of confirmations and in attendance 
at church services. He was especially concerned 
about the work with young people, on whom 
the future of every parish depends. 


St. John Chrysostom has had as rectors men 
like DeKoven; Kemper, the missionary Bishop of 
the Northwest and Bishop of Wisconsin; Carter, 


‘head of Nashotah House and later Chancellor 


of the Diocese of Albany; and Adams, recognized 
as the leading theologian of the American 
Church. Again, in 1948, the dispensation of 
Divine Providence toward this Church became 
very clear. The Rev. Edward S. White re- 
signed his rectorship of the Church of the Re- 
deemer in Chicago to accept a place on the staff 
of Nashotah House, and in addition to his work 
at Nashotah accepted the rectorship of this par- 
ish. Who, in the ordinary course of purely 
human events, could think of St. John Chrysos- 
tom as abie to draw a clergyman from a large, 
city parish? ‘This rector’s eloquence and admin- 
istrative skill were given freely to a small coun- 
try parish until, in 1952, he became President of 
Nashotah House and Dean of the Faculty. 
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No account of this parish, however brief, 
would be complete without grateful remem- 
brance of two men from Nashotah House, who 
frequently acted as summer replacements. The 
first is the Rev. Frank Hallock, D.D., father of 
our Bishop. Generously and unstintingly he sup- 
plied the needs of the parish, and Mrs. Hallock 
was an active member of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
The second is the Rev. W. Freeman Whit- 
man, D.D. There are those in the parish who can 
testify to the deep impression which he made 
on their lives and thinking. Both Dr. Whit- 
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Ph. D, 








Present Rector of St. 
John Chrysostom; As- 
soc. Prof. Apologetics 
j and Dogmatic Theo- 
logy Nashotah House 
Seminary. 
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man and Mrs. Whitman made generous contribu- 
tions to the work of the Church at large through 
the Delafield parish. Their places will not 
easily be filled. 


The relationship of the present to the past 
of any institution is frequently made yery vivid. 
The Oratory of St. John Chrysostom at Nash- 
otah House is dedicated to the memory of The 
Reverend Elton C. Healy and is now served 
by the Rev. Arthur A. Vogel. This scholar, 
philosopher, and member of the Nashotah 
House faculty became rector of St. John Chysos- 
tom in 1953. Under him a nursery school was 
established, and St. Mary’s Guild of the parish 
has been formed. Again the accent is on youth, 
as it ever should be. People who came as casual 
attendants at Divine services have remained as 
active participants in the life of the parish. 
Again the Church is growing and bids fair to 
achieve goals of long standing. It’s future is 
bright. The Church celebrated the centennial 
of its founding in 1951. As it approaches the 
one hundredth anniversary of its consecration 
(1956), St. John Chrysostom may well say with 
the prophet, Samuel, of old: 


“Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” 


Chronological list of Rectors 


The Church of St. John Chrysostom 


The Rev. William Markoe .......... 1851-1854 
The Rey. James DeKoven, D.D., | 1854-1859 
The Rev. S. B. Hodges, D.D., 

The Rey. Azel D. Cole, D.D., | 1860-1863 
The Rey. William H. Stoy 

The Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper .... 1864-1866 
The Rev. George A. Whitney ........ 1866-1869 
The Rev. Chester F. Adams ........ 1869-1870 
‘The Rey. George G. Carter, D.D. .... 1870-1878 
The Rev. William Adams, D.D., .... 1879-1886 
The Rev. George G. Carter, D.D. .... 1886-1887 
The Rey. Sidney T. Smythe, D.D. ... 1887-1891 


athe Reve Hin Es (Chasesuares ncaa, 1894-1897 
iiilie Rev. Eltoty C-Méaly eee 1898-1920 
The Rev. Philip W. McDonald .... 1920-1922 
WhesRKev. J.B. Haslam se. ae, 1922-1924 
‘Bheskev.;Frederic’ F. Siow =. sear 1924-1927 
The Rey. Alexander Simpson ...... 1927-1928 
The Rev. Marshall M. Day ........ 1928-1930 
The Rev. Thomas A. Withey ...... 1930-1932 
The Rev. Harry W. T. Pallett ...... 1933-1937 
ple. Wey.< | Boyd -Goxes 25 2-5 Zone 1938-1947 
The Very Rev. E. S. White D.D., .. 1948-1952 
The Rey. Arthur A. Vogel, Ph.D. .... 1953 


CERTIFICATE of Incorporation of the Church of Saint John Chrysostom, 
Delafield, Wisconsin 


We, the undersigned, do hereby certify that at a meeting of persons belonging to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the State of Wisconsin, held at the Church building at St. John 
Chrysostom on Saturday, the 2nd day of August, A.D. 1851 for the election of Churchwardens 
and Vestrymen, and for the purpose of Incorporation of which previous notice had been given 
agreeably to the statute made and provided, A .G. Gurney was appointed to preside at the 
meeting and L. B. Seymour and S. R. Kemper were nominated by a majority of the votes present 
to receive votes and determine the qualifications of voters. 


We further certify that by a plurality of votes the following individuals viz; A. G. Gurney 
and L. B. Seymour were elected churchwardens and John Hill, J. Bias, S. R. Kemper, J. Audley 
and G, R. McLane, Vestrymen, and that the Monday of Easter Week was determined on as the 
day upon which their said offices shall annually thereafter cease and their successors in office 
be elected. 


We further certify that the Rev. William Markoe was chosen rector. We further certify 
that the undersigned did assemble together on the 18th day of August, A.D., 1851 and resolved 
that the name and title by which we and our successors shall hereafter be known and called 
shall be “The Minister, Churchwardens and Vestrymen of The Church of St. John Chrysostom 
in the Town of Delafield, County of Waukesha, State of Wisconsin. 


In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and seals this Eighteenth day of 
August in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one. 


Witnessed William Markoe — (L.S.) James Bias (L.S.) 
note E eer A. Gifford Gurney  (L.S.) Samuel R. Kemper (LS.) 
JOHN H. MEIGS Leverett B. Seymour (L.S.) John Beechaudley  (L.S.) 


GEORGE B. JAMIESON John Hill (L.S.) George R. McLane (L.S.) 
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